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THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL IN ITS RELATION TO 
THE CHURCH. 
BY JOSEPH ROWNTREB, OF YORK, [ENGLAND. ] 


A teacher of a Wesleyan Adult Sabbath 
School, if transferred to one of our own, 
would be impressed by many points of differ- 
ence and of contrast. 

Both schools would endeavor to attract those 
beyond the reach of ordinary Gospel influ- 
ence ; both would rejoice in securing as a reg- 
ular attender a man who went to no place of 
worship ; they would alike endeavor to bring 
Christian influences to bear through the les- 
sons in the school-room, by home visiting and 
by association with older and more experi- 
enced scholars ; but if, after a period of earn- 
eat teaching owned by the Divine blessing, the 
now thoughtful scholar seeks the nurturing 
care of the church, and desires to enter into 
closer fellowship with good men, his teacher, 
if a Wesleyan, will probably pursue a line of 
conduct differing from that of a Friend. The 
former will point to his chapel, with its doors 
standing wide open; he will invite—even press 
—his scholar to enter. He will assure him of 
a cordial welcome, he will tell him of the 
spiritual benefits he may receive, and of the 
ample field of usefulness in which the church 
would rejoice to employ him. 

But does not a Friend often say in practice, 
“Tt is a good thing to belong to a church ; you 
need it to satisfy your spiritual’ and social 
wants. The Society of Friends is open to you, 
but it is not adapted to you: you had better 
join some other religious body ?” 

Let us turn to the facts of the case. 


No. 22. 


It appears from the last Annual Report of 
the Friends’ First-day School Association, that 
more than 31,00 scholars have been admitted 
into the 28 English schools which have sent 
up full returns,.since their establishment. 
The total number admitted into all the associ- 
ated English schools will probably amount to 
about 40,000. Of these 40,000 scholars, how 
many have been admitted into membership 
with the Society of Friends? The exact num- 
ber could not readily be ascertained, but a 
nearly correct estimate may probably be formed 
by taking the statistics of three of the larger 
schools,—Bristol, Birmingham, and York. 
More than 18,000 persons, including a con- 
siderable proportion of adults, have been 
taught in these three schools, being rather 
less than half of the entire number admitted 
into all the associated schools. Six of these 
18,000 schelars have become members of the 
Society of Friends: 3 at Birmingham, 1 at 
Bristol, and 2 at York. 

As evidence in support of these marvellous 
figures, let me quote a letter from Joseph 
Storrs Fry. He says:—“I cannot learn of 
more than one person, whose membership can 
clearly be traced to a connexion with our 
First-day School : there may possibly be a few 
other cases, which have escaped the memory of 
myself and my informants, but they must be 
very few.” 

As the school at Birmingham was founded 
in 1845, my informant is able to write with 
confidence, giving the details of each case. 

These figures render it probable that under 
15 persons have been received into member- 
ship from all our associated schools ; but, to al- 
low for errors and omissions, as well as for 
variety of experience, let us double this num- 
ber of 15, and call it 30. This computation 
shows that not 1 out of every 2,000 scholars 
joins the Socicty of Friends. 

To what must we attribute this singular re- 
sult? Partly, perhaps, to the prevalence of 
mistaken notions about proselytism. It is felt, 
and justly felt, to be a poor and an unworthy 
aim to entice away the members of other 
Christian churches, or in any way to make the ag- 
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grandizement of our own a primary end of 
Christian labor; but, if we cannot ourselves 
lead on those who have been roused from their 
thoughtlessness by our own efforts, and who, 
belonging to no church, look naturally to us 
for the care and guidance which it is the 
great duty and privilege of the association of 
believers to extend, does it not show that 
there is something wrong? Must there not 
be either a want of confidence in our own 
views, or a selfish shrinking from responsibil- 
ity: or, if neither of these, at least a feel- 
ing that our organization and arrangements 
are not suited to the poor? 

And may it not be, that a false conception 
of the object and the duties of a church has 
had something to do with these results? We 
may have accustomed ourselves to think that 
the object of a church is to secure to a favored 
few a snug enclosure within which they may 
bask in the full sunshine of Gospel privileges, 
rather than for the spread of Christ’s truth, 
and for the support and help of the weak. 
It is also true that sectarian littleness and ex- 
clusiveness is one of the banes of the age, and 
we can imagine it asked, ‘‘ Is it not well that 
at such a time, when the air is filled with 
controversial disputes, and when even Lanca- 
shire Sewing Schools and Relief Committees 
are made fields for sectarian rivalry, that one 
body, small though it be, should seek to do 
good with a single aim, and without looking 
for proselytes!” This is a delicate and noble 
feeling, and it represents one side of the 
truth which we shall do well to keep in view ; 
but the essence of sectarianism does not con- 
sist in seeking to draw men to one fold, but 
rather in making that fold so narrow that a 
free spirit will not stay within it. There was 
much of the spirit of sect in the later Scotch 
Cameronians, who preached no faith, and made 
no converts: there was but little sectarianism 
in the burning soul of Whitefield, when he 
said to the frequenters of St. Bartholomew’s 
Fair, or to the colliers of the North, “‘ Come 
with us, and we will do you good.” If the 
age is sectarian, and if existing Churches are 
sectarian, do we in truth make an effectual 
protest against their spirit by handing over our 
converts to swell the ranks of these very 
churches? Christians will belong to some 
church, and it is doubtless well that they 
should ; if, therefore, we do not make way for 
them in our own, we send them to some other. 
If our protest is to avail much, must we not 
make our own church catholic, and, whilst 
freely inviting all, especially the poor and the 
outcast, to come to us, allow full scope for 
every variety of Christian character, and perfect 
liberty for the exercise of every spiritual gift? 

Two cases have come under the writer's own 
notice, of the way in which this non-proselyt- 
ing policy is regarded by others. A gentleman, 
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now a member of our Society, told me the 
other day that it is commonly said that the 
Quakers do not care for the souls of their 
neighbors. And not many months before, I 
listened to a conversation between a Friend 
and a Wesleyan who had been for twenty 
years in the service of Friends. The latter 
ended an animated discussion, by saying, 
** Well, you keep all your good things to your- 
selves: you won’t let any one join with you !” 

In contrast with the foregoing, 1 may men- 
tion the experience of an individual who, be- 
fore joining Friends, had, for a period of 
nearly twenty years, been a teacher in an In- 
dependent ‘*‘ Sunday School.” He told me, a 
week or two ago, not as anything wonderiul or 
at all out of the ordinary way, that more than 
fifty of his scholars had joined the Indepen- 
dent Church, of which he was a member, and 
that many of them were now filling very use- 
ful positions in society. I said to him, “ Yes, 
but of these fifty many are the children of In- 
dependents, who, if their parents had been 
Friends, would have become members by 
birth?” His answer was to the effect that 
most of these fifty were the children of irre- 
ligious parents. Through the labors, then, of 
this single teacher, about twice as many per- 
sons have joined one Independent congrega- 
tion as have been added to the Society of 
Friends from the whole of their Sabbath 
Schools. This state of things deprives us, as 
teachers, of a legitimate, albeit a secondary, 
stimulus to exertion. When the scholars of 
the person to whom I have referred, left his 
class, he would not lose sight of them. He 
would have the satisfaction and pleasure of see- 
ing them growing up around him, and of 
cementing the friendship formed at school; or, 
if they left the town, he would hear of their 
welfare from some of his co-religionists, or 
meet them at occasional gatherings, as we 
might and ought to meet with our old scholars 
at Quarterly and Yearly Meetings. And if the 
teacher thus loses a stimulus, not a few of the 
taught are exposed to grave discouragements. 
I allude not so much to those who have been 
handed over to some other religious communi- 
ty, as to those who, attending our meetings, 
but not becoming members, may wish to ren- 
der service to their Lord. They may enter 
upon some humble yet useful labor—tract dis- 
tribution, for example. One so employed will 
be likely to get interested in the people on 
whom he calls. He may find that some of them 
attend no place of worship. If he were a Wes- 
leyan, he would know that the hearty invitation 
which had been given to himself, would be ex- 
tended to those whom he might bring with him. 
But he is not a Wesleyan, he is an attender of 
our meetings, and, judging from the facts 
which we have adduced, he is not likely ever 
to become a member, and he knows that those 
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whom he may bring to us will probably hold 
the same anomalous position as he does. A 
man is not likely to work very earnestly for a 
church, into whose full communion he has not 
been admitted, and towards which he stands in 
the position of an outsider. Thus the mission- 
ary efforts of our scholars among persons of 
their own class of life, towards whom their la- 
bors might be richly blessed, are greatly dis- 
couraged; and the consequence is one which 
we can hardl yhave overlooked, that the attend- 
ers of our meetings are less actively engaged 
in Christian labor than the poor members of 
many other religious bodies. 
theirs or ours? 

The concluding pages of this essay may 
seem to have but a distant connection with the 
objects which this Conference has in view; but 
they are, in fact, so bound up with what I have 
written, as hardly to admit of being passed by. 
The true place and mission of Quakerism is a 
thing which concerns us all as Friends, and it 
concerns us more deeply who are teachers in 
our Sabbath schools. Without attempting 
fully to discuss that mission here, we shall no 
doubt be agreed that the Society of Friends is 
called to bear a powerful witness to certain 
neglected but important truths. This witness 
is borne through, what we call, our ‘‘testimo- 
nies.” As the avowed defenders of these 
truths, a responsibility rests upon us to make 
our witness to them effectual ; and it can hard- 
ly be a matter of indifference to us as teachers, 
whether our collective action advances or re- 
tards their acceptance in the world. 

Despite the smallness of our numbers, some 
of our ‘‘ testimonies” have no doubt been power- 
ful for good. Our “ testimony ” against slavery 
is a conspicuous illustration of this ; but then we 
did not content ourselves with any merely neg- 
ative holding of it; we did not issue an occa- 
sional protest, but we strained every nerve; we 
left no stone unturned, to put an end to that 
“ enormous wickedness.” 

Unhappily, some of our testimonies have 
been maintained in a very different manner. 
The doctrine that cvery man may come directly 
to God through Jesus Christ, without priestly 
intervention, is one of the grandest of our testi- 
monies ,as it is one of the most central truths of 
Christianity. Does our way of holding this 
truth materially affect or alter the views of. any 
great number of our fellow-Christians? The 
English mind is essentially practical, and it 
judges of the value and truth of things more 
by their working and results than by an exam- 
ination of any formal proof. If, by our tes- 
timony against tithes, church-rates, &., we 
succeed even in attracting attention to the 
freedom of Gospel ministry, which we believe 
the New Testament asserts, it is doubtful 
whether we shall do more than confirm the in- 
quirers in views previously held. A thinking 
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man here and there .will examine his Bible 
afresh, and perhaps read what Robert Barclay 
and Joseph John Gurney have written; but 
the majority will come toa conclusion by a much 
shorter gut: they will say, “‘ What the Quakers 
tell us in favor of their views seems all very true 
and very good, but the long and short of it is, it 
does not answer; their meetings are fast dy- 
ing out; they are one-fourth less in numbers 
than they were fifty years ago, although the 
population of the country has nearly doubled 
in that time. And when a low district of a 
town or an irreligious village has been awakened, 
do we find that the Friends have gone and 
started their meetings, and asked the people to 
join them in their worship, and watched and 
cared over the new converts, or has this been 
done by others?” Andis it very unnatural or 
very illogical that men should think that the 
perpetual diminution of a small Society is a 
powerful testimony to the weakness of the prin- 
ciples which that Society exists to defend? If 
Quakerism would once show to the world that 
it would work,—if it brought the Gospel pow- 
erfully home to the millions who now hardly 
know of its existence, and if from this class it 
continually recruited itself with willing and 
earnest soldiers to wage the great battle with 
sin—if, in short, under the Divine blessing, it 
became a great aggressive power for good in the 
country, it might do more in a single year to 
spread sound views of Gospel ministry, than it 
would do by its present negative testimonies in 
100 years. 

Not only do we throw discredit upon im- 
portant truths by making it appear that Quaker- 
ism will not in practice work, but we lessen 
our power for good in a direction in which it 
is greatly needed. Some twelve months ago 
the writer was engaged, as probably not a few 
of the members of this Conference were also 
engaged, in handing round a petition, praying 
that the difficulty with America, occasioned by 
the affair of “‘ the Trent,’ might be referred 
to arbitration, and urging upon the government 
the duty of calmness and forbearance. Some 
of as, in our simplicity, called upon clergymen, 
ministers, and influential men moving in what 
is termed the religious world. A few of them 
signed, but the general tone of conversation on 
the subject was hard and unforgiving. 

Not alone during the Trent difficulty, but at 
the crisis of the Indian mutiny, and at the 
time of the Chinese, Affghan, and Russian wars, 
men who spoke as ministers of Christ preached 
in tones altogether inconsistent with their 
characters as servants of the Prince of Peace. 

And how do we try to meet these evils? 

Through giving our hearty support to Peace 
Societies. In the first place, we send our con- 
verts to swell the ranks and to increase the 
power of churches, some of whose preachera we 
think inculcate opinions of a most unchristian 
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character, and then we turn around to counter- 
act an influence which we have increased by 
the unnecessary and uncalled-for diminution of 
our own. 

Is the revival of the life of Quakerism a pos- 
sible or a probable thing? Is it worth while 
to mould our arrangements to meet the wants 
of the poor and the simple—of the plain and 
unsophisticated working men of England; or 
shall we contentedly stand by and see one 
meeting-house closed after another, and allow 
that light to go out in darkness which two cen- 
turies ago shed so bright a ray upon the future 
of humanity? I believe it is important that 
as a Christian church we should continue to ex- 
ist. Strongly-marked individuality of charac- 
ter, springing from a direct responsibility to 
God, is one of the greatest wants of the world 
and of the church ; and it will, I think, be ad- 
mitted, that Quakerism has developed this in- 
dividuality of character with far greater suc- 
cess than any other church. 

And are men so unwilling to receive Qua- 
ker truths? It is a common saying, that our 
views are spreading day by day: and the great 
spiritual conquests of the last hundred years 
have been achieved through carrying out prac- 
tically, though perhaps unconsciously, truths 
which we have too often held in formality or 
in chains. What would Wesleyanism be with- 
out its lay agency? What revival would there 
have been in Ireland or in America without a 
broad recognition of the work of the Holy Spir- 
it; or how could the Church of England have 
shown us how English hearts were to be won, 
or the drunkards of Shrewsbury reclaimed, if 
it had not availed itself of the ministry of 
women ? 

A church which shall have no priestly caste, 
—which shall practically recognize the priest- 
hood of every believer,—which shall allow free 
scope for the exercise of every good gift,—and 
which shall be as catholic as truth itself,—is, 
we believe, yet needed to carry the Gospel 
message to the homes of millions. Then let 
us be wise in time : looking back upon the past, 
let us make our faith more aggressive and our 
social organization less exclusive ; let us in all 
things be more simple and more practical ; and 
let us desist from the attempt to build up a 
great and an enduring church on a narrow and 
an exclusive basis. 


OR 


A KING ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENY7. 
The reigning king of Sweden and Norway 
grounds his enlightened advocacy of the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment on the doctrines 


of the Gospel. ‘ Many men,” says this truly 
Christian monarch, “ distinguished for learning 
and noble minds, found their conviction of the 
justice of capital punishment on a religious 
view, and on the explanation of certain passages 
in the Old Testament. Without entering into 
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a casuistical examination of the real meaning 
of those passages, I will merely state that I 
support the views I have conscientiously en- 
deavored to develop on the spirit of Christi- 
anity. This divine doctrine does not represent 
life as the greatest good—as the end of all 
agency and being—but rather as a time of trial, 
a preparation for another and more blissful life, 
which forms the true goal and home of man. 
How can one, then, from a religious point of 
view, defend a punishment which shortens this 
time of trial, which breaks off this preparation ? 
Ts it not, in short, to try to penetrate into the 
unfathomable decrees of Providence ?”— West- 
ern Daily Press. 


APpPEAL.— To the Monthly Meetings of Friends 
within the limits of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
and to their Committees upon the Concerns of 
the People of Color. 

Dear FrrienDs,—Since our Circular and 
Appeal, issued in the 10th month, to which 
many meetings and individuals promptly re- 
sponded, we have been giving attention to the 
object of our appointment by purchasing cloth- 
ing‘ &c., with the funds intrusted to our care 
by Friends and others, and sending an Agent 
down the Mississippi river to distribute the 
same, and teachers to instruct and elevate 
the poor suffering freed People of Color. 
Vast as the field for labor, and the number 
requiring aid then seemed, both are now 
much greater. The advance of the Union 
army upon Chattanooga, and the defeat of the 
rebels there, enabled thousands of tee former 
slaves of Tennessee and Alabama to reach the 
Union lines, seeking shelter and protection. 
The able-bodied men at once enter the army as 
soldiers, or are employed in the Quartermaster’s 
department, and the women and children are 
left to care for themselves. By-a letter from 
the Colonel of an Indiana regiment we are in- 
formed that there are at least ten thousand 
women and children on the line of the railroad 
from Gallatin to Chattanooga, who have neither 
shelter, friends, nor money, and the most of 
whom are in rags and filth. The government 
endeavors to supply them with rations, but, in 
the absence of any organization among them, 
it is impossible to supply the food regularly, or 
in such a manner that all may receive their 
proper share. They collected at the various 
way stations on the railroad, and, in some in- 
stances, lay for two or three days upon the plat- 
form, awaiting transportation to places of great- 
er safety. 

In Nashville alone, there are about seven 
thousand Freedmen, four thousand of whom 
are suffering painful privations. Gallatin, 
Wartrace, Murfreesboro, Tullahoma, Stevenson, 
Bridgeport,—all swarm with these unfortunates, 
who are cast out, cast down, and almost entire- 
ly neglected. 
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Many cases of individual suffering still ex- 
ist among the Freedmen in the camps on the 
Mississippi river, but their general conditiou 
has been very much improved by the labors of 
Agents and Missionaries, in arganizing them 
into colonies and distributing among them the 
contributions of the benevolent. Many of 
them are now in a condition to support them- 
selves, and our agent very properly requires 
such to pay for their clothing, and the tuition 
of their children, in order to stimulate them to 
labor, and to avoid offering a premium for 
idleness and its attendant vices. We now pro- 
= to give our chief attention, for a while at 
east, to this new field in Tennessee and Ala- 
bama. We expect our friend, Walter T. Car- 
penter, to leave for Tennessee, in a few days, 
with such supplies as we can get in readiness, 
examine into the condition of the Freedmen 
in that section, and report to us the result of 
his observations ; and so soon as we can procure 
the necessary means, other agents, and a much 
larger amount of goods, will be forwarded to 
the same field. We most earnestly appeal to 
Friends everywhere and of every class to arouse 
themselves and give cheerfully and liberally to 
“this gigantic charity.” Shall these, our 
brothers and sisters, be left to perish as over 
four thousand of the same class did last year, at 
Memphis, Helena, Young’s Point and Vicks- 


burg, while we are at ease in our possessions, 
having the means to give, and a channel offered 
for its transmission and proper distribution ? 


What saith the Apostle? To him that know- 
eth to do good and doeth it not, to him it is 
sin.” The General Government is looking to 
Friends to take a prominent part in this great 
work of benevolence, and is willing to do what 
it can to encourage and assist us therein. Let 
us accept the co-operation of the Government 
authorities with thankful hearts, and be stimu- 
lated thereby to renewed and continued efforts 
on behalf of those who “ are ready to perish.” 

‘“‘ From whom ought aid to be expected more 
than from the Society of Friends? We have 
ever professed to be the friends of the slave. We 
have made many efforts on their behalf; and 
now that slavery is likely to be abolished from 
our nation, it is our duty to succor our fellow 
creatures in their transition from bonds to free- 
dom, and aid in elevating them to that position 
which every being with an immortal soul should 
hold. While for many years we have been 
living at ease, they have been groaning under 
their heart-breaking wrongs. But not one cry 
has been unheard ; and Providence is now visit- 
ing a fearful retribution upon their oppressors 
and letting the oppressed go free. They now 
come under the care of the people of the North : 
let us see to it that they suffer not so much the 
more under our guardianship as to desire even 
to return to the horrors and degradation of 
slavery. 
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Elkanah Beard, our Agent at Young’s Point, 
after describing scenes of suffering which he 
had witnessed, thus appeals to us—“ Oh, friends, 
how long the time seems ere we can clothe the 
naked and relieve the destitute in this vicinity ! 
Oh, how distressing to see feeble, invalid women, 
begging for anything that would add to their 
comfort in breaking the cold piercing winds of 
winter from their already emaciated limbs, and 
no way to help. Will Friends in the North 
help us by supplying us liberally? If we had 
the goods, needles, thimbles and thread, we 
could have hundreds of garments made daily, 
by those who not only need employment, but 
really wish it. Who can send us a box of 
stocking yarn and knitting needles? The 
donors of such a box would receive the heart- 
felt thanks and prayers of many, many poor 
wowen and children.” 


Letters should be addressed to 


Trmoruy Nicwouson, Secretary, Richmond, 
Ind. 


Contributions in money should be sent to 
Isaac P. Evans, Treasurer, Richmond, Ind. 
Contributions in Clothing, Xc., to 
JosEPH Dickinson, Gen. Rec. & Ship. Agi. 
Richmond, Ind. 


Or to H. Howarp Smiru, Rec. & Ship. Agt. 
No. 51 Main street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Executive Committee—Joseph Dickinson, 
Isaac P. Evans, Timothy Nicholson, and Ben- 
jamin Fulghum, Richmond, Ind.; Daniel Hill, 
Zeri Hough, and Luke Thomas, New Gar- 
den, Indiana ; Henry E. Peelle, Cambridge City, 
Indiana; Achilles Pugh, Abraham M. Taylor, 
and Murray Shipley, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

P. S. As the Executive Committee of Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting, we have addressed the 
above Appeal specially to our own Monthly 
Meetings, and we would hereby respectfully, 
but earnestly, solicit the assistance and eo-op- 
eration of Friends everywhere, in this great and 
good work, and inform them that we will glad- 
ly receive and forward any contributions they 
may intrust to our care. 


A BARONET ON OATHS. 


At the Dorchester sessions last week, as the 
magistrates were about to separate, Sir John 
Lethbridge rose and said he was desirous to 
eall attention to something which had lately 
caused him much pain. He regretted to say 
that the statute laws of this country were con- 
trary to the injunctions of Scripture. He al- 
luded to the matter of swearing and taking of 
oaths. Scripture said—“ Swear not at all,” 
and yet people were called upon by law to take 
an oath. He had spoken to his old school- 
fellow, Lord Derby, on the subject, and he said 
it was a question worthy of attention; and he 
thought it behooved every man to get the stat- 
ute repealed. He was now debarred from 
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to the doctrines of his dear Saviour. 
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miles round in hopes of a fight. 
He was not a pleasant neighbor. 


























shunned by all the village. 














as “ Boxy Webb.” 


























the fun.” 


said his companion; “let’s go for a lark.” 
They came. 





























the women, and the other to the men. There 
was no room for them to sit in the men’s gal- 
lery ; so they stood in the group which, as the 
chapel filled, had gathered at the top of the 
stairs. I think I can still see the tall, athletic 



































three or four in height ; the nobly formed head, 
‘ and the face which would have been handsome 
but for its long association with passion and 
sin. 
He attracted my eye, and after service I 
asked who he was. “That tall dark man in 
the gallery?” inquired my father. “It was 
Boxy Webb, child, the terror of C . 

“Why, what in the world could have 
. brought Aim to Tabernacle ?” 

K ‘‘The Lord brought him, I hope,” was the 
reply. 

During the week, Boxy was not to be found ; 
but the next Sabbath evening he again took 
his stand at the top of the gallery stairs. His 
eyes were fixed on the preacher, and the tears 
were running down his face. 

‘¢ What has come to your neighbor, Charles ?” 
said my father next day toa good man who 
lived at C “‘T believe he’s sitting at the 
feet of Jesus, sir, clothed, and in his right 
mind,” was the reply. Charles was right. 

A few weeks later, humbly, almost timidly, 
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taking his seat for the county of Somerset be- 
cause he conscientiously objected to take the 
oath. He did not make the refusal because he 
was disloyal, for he never laid his head upon 
the pillow without praying for blessings on the 
Queen, but because he believed it was contrary 
The re- 
marks from the hon. baronet did not elicit ob- 
servations from other magistrates on the sub- 


Many years ago, in a country village in the 
west of England, there lived a man whose hab- 
its and character had gained him a name 
amongst his neighbors, which clung to him for 
He was a noted pugilist, and for the 
pure love of the “sport,” as it is called, he 
frequented all the wakes and fairs for fifty 





At the 
least provocation, his hand was raised for a 
blow, and in consequence he was feared and 
Thus he won his 
characteristic title. Far and near he was known 


At length, one Sabbath evening, he was in- 
duced by one of his comrades to come to the 
Tabernacle, where my father preached, “ to see 
“ Such a cram, it’s worth seeing,” 


In that, as in many other coun- 
try chapels, one gallery was appropriated to 


figure towering above the rest, some six feet 
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Boxy came to ask if such a sinner as he had 
been might be admitted to the table of the 
Lord. Next, his cottage was opened for a vil- 
lage prayer meeting, and we heard of him 
pleading with his old associates, distributing 
tracts, visiting the sick, and becoming in his 
own natural, open-hearted, fearless way, a kind 
of rural evangelist. Thus he continued to let 
his “light shine before men,” and to glorify 
God. 

He had now been for a long time a convert- 
ed man, when one day, as I was going out, my 
father called me. “Could you walk to C 
and leave a message for Boxy Webb?” “Oh, | 
yes, I should like to go.” I received the mes- 
sage, and joined by some young friends, set off 
on our pleasant ramble through the country 
lanes. 

On entering the village, which was some 
miles distant from our home, we inquired where 
Boxy lived; but, to our surprise, the man of 
whom we inquired could not inform us. “ Not 
know Boxy Webb?” I exclaimed, “I thought 
every one here knew him. He must be the 
tallest man in the village, at any rate, if you 
know him in no other way.” ‘ Oh,” he said, 
“he has a prayer meeting in his house?” 
“ Yes, he has.” “I know who you mean now,” 
said the man, smiling, “ But I didn’t think of 
him by that name. I believe people here 
used to call him “ Boxy;” but we call him 
now ‘ Long Thomas of Tabernacle.’ ” 

Droll enough, certainly, the new name 
sounded; yet as we turned towards the pretty 
white cottage on the bank, where “ Long 
Thomas” resided, my heart was full. Happy 
man ! the old nature gone, and with it the old 
name. The new name, though a nickname, 
was used as one of respect and honor. It 
marked the place in which he became a “ new 
creature in Christ Jesus.” 

There he stood at his cottage door, waiting 
for the supper which his good wife was setting 
on the table, a little child leaning against his 
knee. And as he listened to my father’s mes- 
sage, and eagerly helped to arrange the details 
of some village service, to which it referred, I 
could not avoid thinking that it was no won- 
der that his neighbors had forgotten the old 
name. ‘Boxy Webb” was, to all intents and 
purposes, dead and gone. His very counte- 
nance seemed to indicate the change that had 
taken place. More than that, his house, his 
dress, his family bore witness to it. So did his 
own and many other villages ; for his efforts to 
win souls to Christ were known far and near. 
What power had wrought this change? It was 
the power of the Holy Spirit, the power of 
Christ’s love subduing the proud sinful heart, 
and drawing it to himself. And then, trusting 
in Jesus for safety, loving Jesus for having 
died to save him, what else could he do but 
live to his glory? I shall see him no more in 
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the lower sanctuary which gave him his novel 
title, but I hope to meet him hereafter among 
the countless multitude to whom those glorious 
words shall be fulfilled—* Him that overcom- 
eth will I make a pillar in the temple of my 
God, and he shall go no more out: and I will 
write upon him the name of my God, and the 
name of the city of my God, which is New Je- 
rusalem, which cometh down out of heaven 
from my God: and I will write upon him my 
new name.” 

Reader, kas the change wrought in Boxy 
Webb been wrought in you? Whoever you 
are, you must be converted, “born again,” 
changed in heart and life, ere you can enter 
into heaven. If you are thus changed, you 
have fled for refuge to Jesus; you believe in 
him, as havivg shed his blood to save you; you 
love him supremely ; you aim to serve and honor 
him. And do you not want to lead others 
to that precious Saviour, that they may find the 
mercy which you have found? Yes, doubtless, 
you sing— 

“Tl tell to all poor sinners round, 
What a dear Saviour I have found ; 
I’ll point to Thy redeeming blood: 
And say, ‘ Behold the way to God.’ ” 
English Tract. 
scientist 


THE BIBLE IN PORTUGAL AND SPAIN. 


The following statement from the last annual 
report of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
will be read with painful interest. 

It is with little satisfaction that the commit- 
tee refer to these two European nations. Spain, 
now the abject vassal of the Papacy, still re- 
tains her intense aversion to the Bible and 
Protestantism, and will relax none of the penal 
restrictions which forbid the circulation of the 
Scriptures among her subjects. The indignant 
protest which has been uttered by Protestant 
Kurope against the atrocities perpetrated by 
Spain in the distinguished name of religion, 
has had no great effect in mitigating the relent- 
less cruelty with which the government perse- 
cutes the noble men who will brave loss of lib- 
erty rather than abjure the Bible. At the very 
moment when Spain is ambitiously coveting the 
status of a great Kuropean power, she is depriv- 
ing some of her subjects of personal freedom, 
against whom no graver offence can be alleged 
than that they love and read the Scriptures, 
and desire to be guided by their light in all 
matters affecting personal salvation. For the 
crime of obeying God rather than man, Spain 
has no milder punishment than lingering incar- 
ceration. A deeper blot than this cannot stain 
the national honor. The spirit which actuates 
such a policy is but a revival of the old spirit 
of the Inquisition, which revelled in cruelties 
and horrors, the recollection of which makes 
the boldest heart shudder. 

Your committee have taken means to ascer- 
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tain whether there is any available mode of 
prosecuting the work of the society in Spain; 
but the inquiries instituted by them issued in 
the conviction that, for the present, operations 
are impracticable. Indeed, there is reason to 
believe that a more rigorous surveillance than 
ever is practised to shut out the Scriptures, and 
that a secret society has been formed among 
the most bigoted Romanists, with a view of 
aiding the police in detecting those who are 
suspected of leanings towards Protestantism. 
Yet, amidst all these affecting circumstances, 
there is spreading in Spain a spirit in favor of 
the Gospel—a pent-up desire which longs to 
break the fetters of Popery, and escape the 
crushing thraldom which flourishes only as it 
enchains men in ignorance and superstition. 

The depot for Bibles is still maintained at 
Gibraltar, and the auxiliaries at that place adopt 
sach plans as are attainable to promote the dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures. 

Portugal is likewise closed against the en- 
trance of the Bible ; but a more liberal and en- 
lightened tendency on the part of the govern- 
ment, awakens the hope that the obnoxious 
laws, which are now in force against Protcstant- 
ism, may, ere long, be rescinded, and that 
every man may be left free to claim his right to 
the Bible, and in things religious, to follow the 
convictions of his own mind. 


Bible’ Society Record. 


ADAM CLARK, OF GLENIM. 


In 1685, which Wodrow calls “the black 
year,? Adam Clark, of Scotland, was surprised 
among the hills, in company with a few friends, 
by a party of dragoons. He was a huge, pow- 
erful man, and in the struggle wrested the 
sword from one of the dragoons, and flung him 
down. Unwilling, however, to shed blood, he 
bade him rise and go his way, and remember 
that he owed his life to those he sought to 
injure. 

Years passed away, the troubles of 1685 
were at an end, and Adam Clark, now an old 
man, was walking one day in the grass-market 
of Edinburgh, when he was stopped by a man, 
who asked if he remembered the incident 
above related. “I do,” replied Clark. “I am 
that soldier,” said the stranger. ‘You spared 
my life when I sought yours. I said that there 
was something in a religion which thus re- 
turned good for evil, and [ sought instruction, 
and was brought to Christ. From that day I 
ceased to persecute, and have to thank you, 
under God, for my salvation.” The soldier 
lived for many years, and adorned his profes- 
sion; and Adam Clark also attained a good old 
age, and now lies in the quiet churchyard of 
Kirkconnel, so famous in old song and story, 
and associated with many a martyr’s name. 

American Messenger. J. 0. G. 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 30, 1864. 


Tue First-pay ScHooL AND THE CHURCH. 


ies, $8 00; One hundred copies, $1500. All 
orders must be accompanied by the cash, and 
when the copies are to be sent by mail, the pos- 
tage, two cents for each copy, must be added 
to the above prices. We may also mention 


—In various parts of this country, as well a8] 110: the Country Gentleman, a weekly, and the 


in England, the serious consideration of many | (y, 


of our own members and also of other religious 
professors, has been turned to the question, 
why Friends do not increase in number like 
most other denominations of Christians? No 
statistics have been collected to show the number 
of our members in this country at the present 
or any former period ; but while, in portions of 
the old States and in some of our cities, there 
has probably been a decrease, it can scarcely 
be doubted that an increase of those who pro- 
fess our religious principles has taken place to 
some extent in the United States during the 
last half century. Still, there is occasion for 
the question stated above, and, we think, prof- 
itable reflections may probably be awakened 
in the minds of many of our readers, by the 
perusal of an essay, which we publish this 
week, on the First-day School in its relation 
to the Church. 


Itivator, a monthly paper, are issued by the 
same publishers, J. J. Thomas being their As- 
sociate Editor. 

An APPEAL FOR THE Freep PeopLe.—The 
attention of our readers, especially throughout 
the Western States, is solicited to the Appeal, 
inserted this week, from the Committee of In- 
diana Yearly Meeting on the Concerns of the 
People of Color. 

Since this number of the Review was prepared 
for the press, the Editor has received a letter 
from Elkanah Beard, dated at Vicksburg on 
the 8th inst., pathetically pleading for the 
continued, prompt assistance of Friends. He 
says: ‘Several in the week past have frozen 
to death, and others were so chilled that they 
are not likely to survive long. Hundreds of 
women and children are barefoot and have 
nothing but cotton clothes which have been 


The reading of this essay in the First-day worn for months.” We intend to insert this 
School Conference at Leeds, was followed by letter incur newt fenee 


a serious consideration and discussion of the 


subject, and we purpose introducing some of Germaine. 
’ 


the remarks into. one or two of our succeeding 
numbers. 


sachin 

Tue ILLustTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF 
Rurat AFFAIRS For 1864.—It is doing our ag- 
ricultural readers good service, we think, to rec- 
ommend this manual of rural affairs to their no- 
tice. It contains, first, an Almanac for 1864 
with calculations for the Eastern, Middle, West- 


>| these times plainly before our children. 


A communication from our friend Y. W. of 
“the claims of the Freedmen,” 
also came to hand too late for this number and 
must be deferred a week. In this pressing 
crisis, however, we -muke room for a paragraph. 
“Let all give liberally, according to their 
means, in labor, or money, or materials, and 
GIVE QUICKLY, while their beneficence can be 
most effective. And let us put the truths of 
They 
cannot witness over again the same events, nor 


ern and Border States. This is followed by a| will they, probably, live through many, if any, 
great variety of valuable information on many | of greater moment, or more directly bearing on 


subjects: Farm duties for each month; Road mak- 


the welfare of our country. It will be good for 


ing ; Management of Swine ; Mechanical Contri- them, for us, for the government, already bur- 
vances; Dairy Farming and Cheese Making ; Col-| dened with new affairs of the greatest magni- 
lecting and preserving insects; Fruit Culture; tude, good for the Freedmen, if we open, and 
Domestic Economy; Rural Economy and the | jeep open, the floodgates of sympathy, until the 


Poultry Yard, illustrated by one hundred and | work is done and the demands of duty are sat- 
thirty engravings. The book is prepared by | isfied.” 


our friend John J. Thomas of Union Springs, 
and published by Luther Tucker & Son, Albany, 
New York. Single copies, 25 cents; Five 
copies $100; Twelve copies $200; Fifty cop- 
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Diep, on the 8th of 8th month, 1863, at the resi- 
dence of his uncle, James Woody, near Thorntown, 
Ind., Witt1am N. Woopy, son of Nathaniel and Sally 
Woody, of Spring Monthly Meeting, N. C., in the 24th 
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year of his age. He was taken from his father’s 
house by conscription into the Rebel army, early in 
7th month, 1862, but succeeded in escaping from it 
the morning before the battle at Antietam. When 
told that his cuse was very critical, he calmly re- 
plied, “If I bad my life to live over again, I see 
many places where I think I should do differently ; 
I have always been a firm believer in the principles 
of the Gospel, but have been ashamed of the cross; 
now I feel sorry for it.”’ He diligently atvended re- 
ligious meetings after he arrived amongst Friends, 
and his serious and solemn deportment therein was 


encouraging, and he left the consoling evidence that 
his end was peace. 


Diep, on the 24th of 12th month, 1863, in Henry 
county, Ind., Cuariry Hiart, in the 74th year of her 
age; a member of Springfield Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


——, on the 26th of 9th month, 1863, in Wayne 
county, Ind., Narcissa Bergson, in the 21st year of 
her age; a member of Springfield Monthly Meeting. 
This dear young friend made a peaceful end, say- 
ing, in her last sickness that she had for some time 
been endeavoring to prepare for such a time as 
this, and now that it had come, death seemed robbed 
of his terrors; that through the mercies of Christ 
Jesus, she expected to enter into a better home, 
bearing this testimony that it was not by works 
of righteousness which she had done, but by the 
mercies of Jesus she was saved. 


—, on the 24th of 12th month, 1863, Joun 
Knicut, in the 59th year of his age; an Elder of 
Dover Monthly Meeting of Friends, in Wayne county, 
Indiana. 





, at the residence of her parents, Jonathan 
and Susannah Haisley, Resecca Ann Hats.ey, in the 
7th year of her age; a member of Dover Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Indiana. 


, on the 15th of 11th month, 1863, at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Hannan C. Sirs, an Elder of Farm- 
ington Monthly Meeting, N. Y., in the 72d year of 
her age. Her many friends, and especially those 
travellers in the service of truth who were refreshed 
by her care and ministrations in the bonds of the 
Gospel, will rejoice to learn that the evening of her 
day was unclouded, and that a calm confidence in 
the love and mercy of her Redeemer, was her happy 
portion in the last conflict of nature. 


——, on the 11th of 11th month, 1863, near 
Springfield, Kansas, Sarau Evererre Davis, wife of 
William Hollister Davis,and daughter of John and 
Sarah Kennedy; a member of Kansas Monthly 
Meeting. She with her family left North Carolina 
at the beginning of the present troubles, desiring to 
live peacably and enjoy the benefits of the Society 
of Friends, for which she had always cherished a 
strong attachment, and soon after became a mem- 
ber. Although her sufferings were intense, the 
meekness and patience with which she endured 
them, plainly told that the arm of the Lord was un- 
derneath, and that nothing but the sustainiug in- 
fluence of His Spirit could give this remarkable 
calmness and serenity; but with the victory of the 
grave, and the sting of death entirely removed, her 
ransomed spirit took its flight. 





——, on the 7th of 1st month, 1864, at Bruns- 
wick, Maine, Taomas Jonnus, aged 93 years and 8 
months. He was a member of Durham Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, and for 57 years a minister well 
esteemed in the Society. In his life and conversa- 
tion it may be said that he was favored to adorn the 
doctrine which he preached unto others. Although 
through the infirmities of age, the powers of his 
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mind were impaired, and his interest in temporal 
concerns very much abated, yet in things spiritual 
be retained a very remarkable clearness. Having 
for many years sat at the head of his own meeting, 
as age drew on he felt jealous of himself, and in @ 
manner truly humbling, requested his friends to 
release him from such responsibility, lest the cause 
of truth might suffer. He continued to exercise his 
‘gift in the ministry, until within a few weeks of his 
decease, and in a manner acceptable to his friends. 
About two weeks previous to his removal, he said, 
“T have many low seasons, in which I have to 
mourn the absence of my Beloved, but I have other 
seasons in which I can sing for joy, and utter forth 
the praises of my Saviour. [ feel that I know that 
my Redeemer liveth. It is a comfort to me to have 
my children about me, and I desire that they may 
be encouraged to faithfulness.” He often made use 
of the expression, “I am deeply humbled before the 
Lord, under a sense of my unworthiness.” 

-—-- 























































































































GRISCOM STREET SOUP HOUSE. 


“The Society for supplying the Poor of the City 
with Soup” have opened their House, No. 16 Gris- 
com St. (between 4th and 5th, and Spruce and Pine 
Sts.), where they are delivering soup to the needy 
daily, except First-days, between 11 and 1 o’clock. 
Relying on the liberality of the benevolent, annu- 
ally extended to support their efforts to relieve the 
distressed, they respectfully solicit contributions, 
which will be gratefully received by Thomas Evans, 
817 Arch St., Jeremiah Hacker, 316 So. 4th St., or 
William Evans, Jr., Treasurer, 252 S. Front St. 
Phila., 1st mo. 16, 1864.—3t. 


wueneteieiaielinectas 

To live in the affections of the wise and 
good, is like walking in an Eastern spice-grove. 
What a dignity then is it to walk with God: 
to hear him say, “ Since thou wast precious in 
my sight, thou hast been honorable and I have 
loved thee.” 
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THE RULE OF THE GOSPEL. 

“Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth; keep 
the door of my lips.”—Pgatm cxli. 3. 

Charles Simeon, in his sixtieth year said: . 
‘‘T see many things in a different light from 
what I once did—such as the beauty of order, 
of regularity, and the wisdom of seeking to win 
souls by kindness, rather than to convert them 
by harshness, and what I once called fidelity. 
I admire more the idea which I have of our 
blessed Lord’s spirit and ministry than I once 
did.” Something having been told him to the 
disadvantage of another, he makes the follow- 
ing entry in his diary :—‘ The longer I live, 
the more I feel the importance of adhering to 
the rules which I have laid down for myself, 
in relation to such matters. Ist. To hear as 
little as possible what is to the prejudice of 
others. 2nd. To believe nothing of the kind 
until I am absolutely forced to it. 3rd. Never 
to drink into the spirit of one who circulates 
an ill report. 4th. Always to moderate, as far 
as I can, the unkindness which is expressed 
towards others. 5th. Always to believe that, 
if the other side were heard, a very different 
account would be given of the matter. I con- 
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sider love as wealth ; and as I would resist a 
man who should come to rob my house, so 
would Ia man who would weaken my regard 
for any human being.” ‘“ My blessed Lord,” 
he writes on another occasion, “‘‘ when he was 
reviled, reviled not again; when he suffered, 
he threatened not, but committed himself to 
Him who judgeth righteously.’ That seems 
the right thing for me to do, though some per- 
haps would think it better for me to stand up 
for my rights. But to all the accusations 
which were brought against him, our Lord 
made no reply, ‘insomuch that the governor 
marvelled greatly” I delight in that record ; 
and, God helping me, it is the labor of my 
life so to act that on my account also the 
governor or spectator may marvel greatly. 
My experience all this day has been, and I 
hope will yet continue to be, a confirmation of 
that word, ‘Thou wilt hide me in the secret of 
thy presence from the strife of tongues.’ In- 
sult an angel before the throne, and what 
would he care about it? Just such will be my 
feeling whilst I am hid in the secret of my Re- 
deemer’s presence.” 


From the London Friend. 
Sixteenth Annual Report of Friends’ First- 
day School Association, England. 


The report of the Central Committee, adopt- 


ed at the annual meeting of the above Associ- 
ation, held at Ackworth last Seventh month, 
is now published in a pamphlet form, and may 
be referred to as containing many interesting 
details of the First-day school movement 
during the preceding year. We extract the 
following summary, which represents approxi- 
mately the condition of the schools at the end 
of last Third month :— 


Teachers. Scholars. 
48 Assoc. Schools in 40 places 730 8178 
22 other ai 22 «8 172 1747 
T private - 7; * 21 404 


TT Schools a 69 * 923 10,329 

Our limits will not admit of more than two 
further extracts from the report, The follow- 
ing refers to a subject which deservedly 
claimed much attention at the Leeds Confer- 
ence :— 

“The Conference was on this occasion in- 
duced fairly to confront the difficult yet most 
interesting question of the connexion between 
the Sabbath-school and the Church; or, to put 
the matter closely to ourselves, between the 
First-day School and the Society of Friends. 
Some readers of the report of the Conference 
may think that the questions raised belong 
more properly to the Yearly Meeting itself than 
to such a body. But the fact was, that the 
consideration could not, with the present state 
of feeling amongst our teachers, be long set 
aside. How, indeed, is it possible for us to 
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meet with our senior and our adult scholars week 
after week, see them come to us more than 
willingly for instruction, and yet to so very 
small an extent unite with us in close church 
fellowship, without anxiously asking why these 
things are so? We do not grudge to other re- 
ligious bodies, that our scholars should, as it 
were, carry into their midst the fruits of the 
care and instruction which we have bestowed : 
in this sense we would willingly labor that 
other men might enter into our labors. But we 
do inquire with some apprehension, why can- 
not these people find amongst us that further 
help and sympathy and nurture which they 
need, and which the Church exists for the 
very purpose of helping to afford? ‘These are 
questions which cannot be suppressed, and 
which the Committee are well assured it is not 
the wish of any right-minded amongst us to 
suppress. To say that these questions found 
a solution at Leeds would be too much; but 
they were earnestly, and, we trust, impartially 
looked at.” , 

Our remaining extract forms the conclusion 
of the report :— 

“ Viewed in the many aspects in which the 
work of First-day school instruction has come 
under notiee in the proceedings of the associa- 
tion, must it not be acknowledged to bear the 
marks of a true work of Christian charity? 
It surely has the catholicity, the many-sided- 
ness, the adaptability, the comprehensiveness, 
the power of progress and expansion, the 
fruitfulness, the simplicity of truth. We 
speak not here of the personal character of the 
workers, but of the nature of their work. In- 
creased experience only confirms the commit- 
tee in the opinion which they have from time 
to time ventured to express, in support of this 
view. To the Church it isan adjunct of really 
incalculable value, supplying an element for 
which it may be truly said that we elsewhere 
look in vain. It supplies in the widest sense 
the educational element—educational alike for 
those who teach and those who are taught. It 
opens a door for safe and interesting Christian 
activity. It is a sober, homely, practical work. 
Yet has it no necessary limits but those im- 
posed by the weakness of the worker, his want 
of time, power, love or faith. And Christian 
activity supplies to the spiritual life that which 
air and exercise afford to the natural. It 
shuts out or corrects many a distemper. How 
often would the listening to the simple faith of 
a little child, or a visit to a sick scholar, be a 
better remedy for a theological difficulty than 
the learned arguments of Paley, Butler, or 
Lardner ! 

“ The Sabbath-schoo] has been approved by 
a now long and large experience. It has been, 
as we reverently believe, accepted and blessed 
by the Great Head of the Church. It com- 
mends itself to our judgment, to our feelings, 
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to our love. The Saviour is pleased to per- 
mit His sheep and lambs to be thus fed. 
Our own little section of the Church has 
already profited by it. Shall we not joyfully 
take our part in the work, out of love to Him 
who loved us and gave Himself for us ? trust- 
ing that the dew of Divine Grace, and the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, 




























‘ Shall nourish 
A seed in weakness sown, 
Whose fruit shall spread and flourish, 
And shake like Lebanon.’ 


“ Signed, on behalf of the Committee, 
“ JosepH Srorrs Fry, Secretary.” 
“* Bristol, Sixth month, 1863.” 


—-—108— 


LETTER FROM SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY. 
Vicksburg, 12mo. 22, 1863. 


J. Wistar Evans, Com. on Purchases, &c. 

My dear friend:—Thy welcome letter of 
12mo. 14th, is just at hand. In the matter of 
transportation we cannot do better than to for- 
ward through Thos. Lambdin to Cairo, and from 
that point they reach Vicksburg free of ex- 
pense. It will bea good thing if the Penn. 
Central R. R. will carry them to Pittsburg with- 
out charge. 

I left Memphis last 4th day, 12mo. 16th, and 
arrived at Helena the nextafternoon. I found 
a considerable camp here, at which I spent some 
hours the next day. Supt. I. I. Herrick has 
charge, and I found him a capable, earnest and 
energetic man. He states the number under 
his care to be 1925, mostly women and child- 
ren. They are distributed as follows: 550 in 
camp, 800 scattered through the town, and 75 on 
the Williamson farm ; 500 are self. sustaining, 
making their living by washing for the white 
regiments and by chopping wood. They receive 
1400 rations. They have a good school in charge 
of John L. Roberts, a Friend from Ohio. The 
association in Cincinnati of which Levi Coffin is 
a member, employs him, and I should judge 
that he was faithful and earnest in his work, 
and will be the instrument of great good 
here. There are four female teachers sent by 
the various missionary associations in the North, 
aud the number of pupils is about 360. My 
visit to the schools gave me great satisfaction. 
There is a hospital in connection with the camp, 
with a small-pox department and a surgeon and 
assistant. The condition of the camp is far 
from satisfactory, although, as was stated above, 
Supt. Herrick is doing all that he can to im- 
prove it. The visit to it was a very sad one, 
and I longed for a supply of clothing at once 
to relieve the needs of the poor creatures, who 
in many cases had but one garment and were 
suffering from cold and disease. Although the 
thermometer was, perhaps not below 15° of 
Fahrenheit, my suffering from cold in coming 
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down the river and at this place was severe, and 
you can judge from this how much these unfor- 
tunates must undergo. There is a peculiar 
dampness in the atmosphere which makes it 
hard to bear. ‘The population of the colored 
people here during the past year has been some 
4000. There have been 1100 deaths. This 
statement tells the story. Now I think we can- 
not do better than to send one or two boxes at 
once to Helena, addressed to John L. Thomas, 
care of I. I. Herrick, Supt. of Contrabands, 
Helena, Ark. Mark it in one corner, “ Clothing 
for Contrabands.” They want under-clothes, 
shirts and chemises, skirts, and children’s 
clothes. Dresses and garments for men are not 
needed, as they have some deceased soldiers’ 
clothes, which they use for outside garments. 
In one case I saw a sick woman in bed 
who had nothing on but a blanket in which 
she wrapped herself. I authorized Supt. Her- 
rick to buy twenty dollars worth of thread 
and needles in Helena, to alter some of 
the soldier’s clothing so as to do for children. 
He will send us a bill for the articles and we 
can then remit him. Some clothing that 
would answer for the sick in hospital would be 
very acceptable, but this need is not imperative. 
Children’s shoes are very badly wanted here.— 
I think almost the best thing we could do in 
this respect, however, would be to send some 
shoemaker’s tools, and several sizes of women’s 
and children’s lasts, with suitable thread.* 
They can get leather here, and there are sever- 
al in camp who understand how to use the 
tools. I did not promise the Helena people 
anything, as I had not then seen Vicksburg, 
but although there is great suffering here, I do 
not think we shall be clear in neglecting Helena. 
Use your discretion in this matter. A new camp 
is now being formed by Supt. Herrick at Island 
No. 63, a short distance below Helena. It is tobe 
under the control of Chaplain Thomas. The col- 
ored people have adopted certain rules for them- 
selves, and laid down penalties to be enforced by 
him in cases of non-compliance, and it works well. 
He (Thomas) is a Welshman and seems to be a 
good man. Thiscamp will be entirely self sustain- 
ing. Some of the negroes who engaged in cot- 
ton growing on the abandoned plantations here 
have made successful crops and accumulated 
money. I learn that there is considerable suf- 
fering at Little Rock and Pine Bluff, but can- 
not take time togo there. I left Helena on 6th 
day night, and arrived in Vicksburg on First- 
day evening, and was very much disappointed 
to find Elkanah Beard away. He has gone up 
the river to look after the wreck of the Fanny 
McBurney, which left Cincinnati 11mo. 28th, 
and has on board 27 packages for the contra- 
bands. None of ours were on her, as they did 
not leave until after Twelfth month 10th. 


———— eee 





















































































































































































































































































































































(* This has been done. ] 
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I do not know whether Elkanah Reard will) through the quarters to-day, I found many 
be back before I leave or not. If not, 1| poor creatures, worn out with long years of 
will try to see him at Memphis. I hear on| servitude and privation, some of them over 75, 
all sides that he is a most worthy, faith-|and now down on beds of sickness, with scarce- 
ful man, and the interests of the poor people he|ly clothing to cover them. You would have 
attends to are safe in his hands. I have had aj been deeply moved to hear them thank their 
long interview with Col. John Eaton, Jr., who| Heavenly Father for the great boon of Free- 
is Superintendent of Contrabands for the whole | dom, and express themselves satisfied that He 
river from Cairo to Natchez. He is one of| would care for them. No tongue can tell what 
nature’s noblemen, and happy are these op-| they have suffered. I authorized Capt. Elliot 
pressed people that they have found such a de-|to buy two stoves in Vicksburg to warm a 
fender and advocate. Col. Eaton says the great} large room in the second story of the barn, 
necessity centres at Pine Bluff, Vicksburg, and | hitherto almost unused because it could not be 
Natchez. Vicksburg represents a number of] well warmed. He proposes to use it as a hos- 
camps besides those in the city, and I have to-| pital, and thinks the sick can be made vastly 
day visited Blake’s plantation, where there are| more comfortable than where they are now. 
two. I go tomorrow or next day to J. Davis’ | He will send in the bill for the stoves. I in- 
plantation, down the river, (a brother of Jef-|tend directing E. Beard to supply this camp 
ferson Davis). I willin a few words condense] with suitable clothing. Col. Eaton will give 
Col. Eaton’s recommendations to us. He advi-| me opportunity to visit as many of the camps 
ses that we should have an agent of our own,|as my limited time will permit, and I shall not 
and one that understands farming. In the|start for home forsome days. * * * 
mean time we can send to E. Beard, but to| I feel deeply how much gratitude I owe to 
avoid trouble and discontent, he says, in all] my Heavenly Father for my safety thus far on 
cases, address to Col. John Eaton, Jr., Super-|my journey. With kind remembrance to all 
intendent of Contrabands, Vicksbittg, and put| our friends, I remain, 

in one corner, for Elkanah Beard, and they will 


be turned over to him without opening. This 
applies to all below Helena. He also strongly 
urges that in some cases, this Friend should 


Affectionately thine, 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY. 


For Friends’ Review. 


have power to sell; but of this I can tell 

; you 
more when I return. He has the Cairo office ” ee Rccssngpsaeye ny ate. ~ 
now in charge of a suitable man, and we can on etn came 
direct T. Lambdin to ship there, and then they ‘ 


will go free. . Col. Eaton expresses much satis-| In accordance with the By-Laws of the As- 
faction in speaking of the labors of Friends,| sociation, the Managers now make their report 
and particularly in view of Philadelphia em-|of the condition of the schools under their 
barking in it. He says we will all be needed,| charge during the past year. 
as it isa colossal work. There are two schools} But in doing so they cannot vary much from 
in the town, with 500 pupils. There are twen-| the general statements of former years, as the 
ty teachers, and some small classes are taught] schools have been conducted much in the same 
by the soldiers. If there were additional] manner and the children pursue very nearly 
schoolhouses they would be occupied, but until|the same studies as their predecessors. Yet 
there are, the number of teachers is ample. In| we may say with pleasure and thankfulness, 
one of the schools 30 have learned to read in| that the appearance of the scholars, (many of 
8 weeks, and 12 are in grammar and mental| whom are children of parents who in early life 
arithmetic. The people in the town are mostly| received their education in the same house, ) 
earning something, but it is hard for them to| indicates that home comforts, as well as train- 
procure clothing, as common calico is 50 cts.|ing, are not strange to them, and in this par- 
per yard. A wash-basin (tin) is $1.00, and| ticular there is a marked improvement from 
everything else in proportion. I visited a|former years, and it is an encouragement to 
large number of cabins built for them in the| the Managers, thus to see some fruits from the 
city, and in some found great sickness and des-| labor of their predecessors in the work. 
titution. The schools have been visited semi-monthly 
The great trouble, however, is in the camps|as heretofore, by committees so arranged that 
outside of the city limits. As stated before, 1} each Manager is on duty two months in the 
went out last night on horseback, 7 miles, to| year. 
Blake’s Plantation. It is in charge of Capt.| The class list in the infant department at 
Elliot, and although he is doing all he can,jour last report was 98; it is now 84; the 
there is great suffering there. I stayed all|average attendance is about 72; there have 
night at the corral, as they call it here, and| been 56 admissions into-the school during the 
slept in the overseer’s quarters. There are| year, and from a register kept it appears there 
about 1600 in two camps. In my walks] have been 1894 scholars admitted into it since 
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1835, when this department of the school was 
established. This school continues under the 
efficient care and instruction of the same 
teachers that had it in charge at our last re- 
port, and the conduct of the scholars, as well 
as progress in their studies, has been gener- 
ally satisfactory. 

The girls’ school has never been attended by 
so large a number of scholars as the infant de- 
partment, where children of both sexes are ad- 
mitted, which, in measure, accounts for the 
smaller size of the school. The class list last 
year was 57, it is now 54; the average attend- 
ance then was 33, it is now 36; making the 
average in both schools about 108; when the 
girls in the lower room become sufficiently ad- 
vanced, they are transferred to the girls’ depart- 
ment up stairs. The boys, when too far ad- 
vanced for infant classes, have to seek instruc- 
tion at other schools. And in this connection 
it might be said that very many of them are 
orphans, some thrown upon aged grand-parents, 
and some on friends of their parents, who have 
undertaken the care and support of the he)pless 
ones, apparently out of motives of sympathy 
and kindness. The girls’ department, since 
the summer vacation, has been under the 
care of Martha T. Cox, as principal teacher, 
and Rebecca D. Maris, assistant ; their services 
have been satisfactory to the Managers. The 
scholars are making satisfactory progress in 
their studies, and their deportment is generally 
becoming. The Library attached to this school 
has received a large addition to its catalogue 
during the year, by the purchase of 97 vol- 
umes, at a cost of $28.87, and 62 volumes, a 
donation from friends of the School, making 
159 volumes, in all; since these have been 
placed to the use of the girls, the increased in- 
terest in the Library is very great, from 90 to 
100 loans per month being sometimes re- 
ported. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
Board of Managers. 

Jown E. Carter, Clerk. 


PHILADELPHIA, 12th mo. 3Ist, 1863. 


List of Officers of the Association,— 

Clerk:.—William Smedley, jr. 

Treasurer —Jabez Jenkins. 

Managers.—Israel H. Johnson, Mark Bal- 
derston, Benjamin H. Pittfield, Joseph 8S. 
Elkinton, Jabez Jenkins, Caleb Wood, J. 
Wistar Evans, John M. Wetherill, John E. 
Carter, John B. Garrett, John W. Cadbury, 
and Edward Bettle, Jr. 


THE DIVERS OFF CHARLESTON. 


During a recent visit to Port Royal, I wit- 
nessed with considerable interest the opera- 
tions of the divers employed to clean the bot- 
toms of the Monitors, and perform other oper- 
ations under the water. Joseph H. Smith and 
James B. Phelps have a contract with the 
Government for the performance of this work, 
and have been of great use here. Their princi- 
pal diver—appropriately named Waters—is so 
used to this work, that he has become almost 
amphibious, remaining for five or six hours at 
a time under water. A man of herculean 
strength and proportions, when clad in his sub- 
marine armor, he becomes monstrous in size 
and appearance. A more singular sight than 
to see him roll or tumble into the water and 
disappear from sight, or popping up, blowing, 
as the air escapes from his helmet, like a young 
whale, can scarcely be imagined. 

The diver, when clothed in his armor, ig 
weighted with one hundred and eighty-five 
pounds. Besides his armor he has two leaden 
pads, fitting to his breast and back. The soles 
of his shoes are of lead, an inch and a half 
thick. All this weight is needed to overcome 
the buoyancy given by the mass of air forced 
into the armor and dress, the latter of India 
rubber, worn by the diver. When below the 
surface he can instantly bring himself up by 
closing momentarily the aperture in the helmet 
for the escape of the air. His buoyancy is im- 
mediately increased, and he pops up like a 
cork, and floats at will upon the surface. The 
work of scraping the bottoms of the Monitors 
is very arduous. The diver sits upon a spar, 
lashed athwart the bottom of the vessel, so ar- 
ranged as to be moved as the work progresses, 
and with a scraper fixed to a long handle works 
on both sides of himself as far us he can reach. 
The mass of oysters that becomes attached to 
the iron hulls of one of the monitors, even 
curing one summer here, is immense. By ac- 
tual measurement it was estimated that two 
hundred and fifty bushels of oysters, shells, and 
sea-weed, were taken from the bottom of the 
Montauk alone.— Phila. Press. 











































MEASUREMENT OF GRAIN BINS. 


Joseph W. Wood, Sauk Co., Wis., commu- 
nicates to the American Agriculturist the fol- 
lowing convenient method of measuring grain 
bins, etc. He says; A cubic foot is 51728, of 
a bushel=.803. Three thousandths of a bushel 
is less than one-fifth of a pint: therefore to 
estimate a cubic foot as eight-tenths of a bush- 
el, gives an error of less than one-fifth of a 
pint, which, in measuring a bin of ordinary 
size, would be of small account. By this esti- 
mate the capacity of any eubical vessel can be 
readily ascertained, by simply multiplying the 
number of cubic feet it contains by the deci- 





Waar a proof is here that there will bea 
knowledge of each other in heaven. How else 
could the apostle say of converts, “ What is 
our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing? Are 
ye not, even ye, in the presence of our Lord 
Jesus Christ at his coming?” 
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mal .8: Thus, ina bjn 8 fs. long, 3 ft. wide, 
and 6 ft. high, 8x3x6—144 cubic feet, which 
multiplied by .8 gives 115.2 bushels as the 
contents. The error in this example amounts 
to less than half a bushel. By fixing upon 
two dimensions of a box or bin, the other can 
be calculated so that the receptacle shall hold 
any required amount. For example, a bin is 
wanted to hold 250 bushels of grain. Suppose 
it be 8 ft. long, and 6 ft. high: what must be 
the width? 8%x6—48, this multiplied by .8 
=38.4—that is, one foot of the width of the 
bin will hold 38.4 bushels, and 250 bushels di- 
vided by 38.4 gives 6.5 or 63 ft. as the requir- 
ed width. By carrying out the decimals, any 
required exactness can be attained. 


0 


From the Country Gentleman. 
CHINESE SUGAR-CANE.—DOES IT PAY IN THE 
EAST. 


Having tried a little of the cane the past sea- 
son, I will give the results of my experience, 
and of some of those in this neighborhood. 

We had in one piece three-quarters of an 
acre, of which I have kept an account of work 
done to it: 

Caxe Patcu, Dr. 

To 1} days plowing, harrowing, and rolling,... $3.00 

14 days planting, : 

24 days tending with plow and harrow, 

1 days stripping and cutting, 

1} days binding, topping, and hauling, at 

$1 per day 

Manufacturing, at 25 cts. per gallon 


Cane Patcn, Cr. 


By 122 gallons molasses at 75 cents per gal- 
JON covasceee cosees accssecee cvcses ossences ccocecees 
Deduct expenses 


And we havea profit Of...........s.s000 $43.50 
No account is here made of the seed, of 
which we had about twenty bushels, most of 
which was well ripened, nor of the leaves which 
we gathered. The seed we fed to our hogs, and 
they are very fond of it. The prices for labor 
are not under the wages given here. If any- 
thing, they are over what was given at that time. 
The seed was planted in rows3 feet 10 inches 
apart, and 8 inches from seed to seed in the 
row. The cane was badly down, which in- 
creased the cost of gathering. As it was very 
ripe when gathered, I think the yield was 
some less on that account. We had another 
piece, which, if planted with corn, would have 
given 20 bushels, but gave 50 gallons of molas- 
ses. One of our neighbors thinks 90 gallons 
to the acre paid him better than corn. He 
made $32 profit. Another, who had a piece 16 
hills by 120 hills, had 92 gallons. To obtain 
the largest yield I would advise to plant in 
rows, but it requires more work. I think that 
taking it all together, Sugar Cane may be con- 
sidered a success hereabouts—J. Fleming, 
Readington, N. J. 


REVIEW. 


SUGGESTED BY SEEING WILD ROSES BLOOM- 
ING BESIDE THE RAILWAY TRACK. 


On its straight iron pathway the long train was 
rushing, 


With its noise, and its smoke, and its great 
human load ; 
And I saw where a wild rose in beauty was blush- 


ing, 
Fresh and sweet by the side of the hot, dusty 
road. 


Untrained were its branches, untended it flourished, 

No eye watched its opening, or mourned its decay, 

But its leaves by the soft dews of heaven were nour- 
ished, 


And it opened its buds in the warm light of day. 


Tasked why it grew there, where none prized its 
beauty, 


For of thousands who passed none had leisure to 
stay: 

And the answer came sweetly, “Ido but my duty, 

I was told to grow here by the side of the way.” 


There are those on life’s pathway, whose spirits are 
willing 

To dwell where the busy crowd passes them by; 

But the dew from above on their leaves is distilling, 


And they bloom ‘neath the smile of the All-seeing 
Eye. 


They are loved by the few; like the rose they re- 
mind us, 

When tempted from duty’s safe pathway to stray, 

We, too, have a place and a mission assigned us, 


Though it be but to grow by the side of the way. 
8. 


—Friends’ Intelligencer. 
—_———__--~9—- 


MORTALITY. 
“ And we shall be changed.” 


Ye dainty mosses, lichens gray, 
Pressed each to each in tender fold, 

And peacefully thus day by day 
Returning to their mould ; 


Brown leaves that with aerial grace 

Slip from your branch like birds a-wing, 
Each leaving in tue appointed place 

Its bud of future spring ;— 


If we, God’s conscious creatures, knew 
But half your faith in our decay, 

We should not tremble as we do 
When summoned clay to clay. 


But with an equal patience sweet 
We should put off this mortal gear, 

In whatsoe’er new form is meet 
Content to re-appear. 


Knowing each germ of life He gives 
Must have in Him its source and rise ; 
Being that of His being lives 
May change, but never dies. 


Ye dead leaves, dropping soft and slow, 
Ye mosses green and lichens fair, 

Go to your graves, as I will go, 
For God is also there! 


Muloeh. 
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DIFFERENCES. 


Fatt not out upon the way 
Short it is, and soon will end ; 
Better far to fly the fray 
Than to lose the friend. 


Christ hath sent you, two and two, 
With a mandate to return: 

Can ye meet the Master's view, 
If with wrath ye burn? 


If thy brother seemeth slow, 

Jeer not, but thy quickness slack ; 
Rather than divided go, 

Keep the wearier track. 


Quit not, as for shorter line, 
Ancient ways together trod; 

Joy to read at once the sign 
Pointing on to God. 

Teach each other, as ye walk, 
How to sing the angel’s song ; 
Fill the time with homeward talk, 

Then ’twill not be long. 
Gently deal with those who roam, 
Silent as to wanderings past; 
So, together at your home 
All arrive at last. —Lord Kinlock. 


—~<1 0 


Ex-Governor Wright of Indiana, who attended, as 
U. S. Commissioner, the International Agricultural 
Exhibition held at Hamburg inthe 7th mo. last, has 
made a report to the President, in which he says 
that grounds occupying more than 80 acres were 
allotted for the exhibition. Substantial buildings 
were erected for the accommodation of more than 
4000 entries of stock, together with machinery, 
steam plows, farm implements, mineral products, 
plants, seeds, fruits, &c. Thirty-four nationalities 
were represented by contributions, some of the sove- 
reigns of Ewope being among the contributors, of 
whom there were, iu all, more than 1000. Eight of our 
States were represented by delegates from the States 
or agricultural societies. Three thousand machines 
and farm implements were exhibited, and 75 steam 
engines of different kinds were used in moving 
them. Most of the machinery was from Great Brit 
ain. The steam-plows attracted special attention, 
and the Commissioner was convinced that if some 
modification could be made by which the expense 
attending their use could be materially diminished, 
the introduction of steam plowing could be made 
highly advantageous to some parts of our country. 
The contributions from the United States were com- 
paratively few, but appeared to be very interesting 
to those who visited the exhibition, and 25 premi- 
ums were awarded to American exhibitors, includ- 
ing a first prize for McCormick’s reaper, and one 
second and two first premiums for merino sheep, to 
G. Campbell, of Vermont. 

Mexico. Gaudalajara and San Luis Potosi are 
reported to be now occupied by the French and 
their Mexican allies,and an attempt to re-capture the 
latter place hasbeen defeated. Juarez has retired to 
Zacatecas, where General Doblado is said to have 
assembled a large army, and where it is expected 
the French will meet a more resolute defence than 
elsewhere west of Mexico. Gen. Uraga, with 7000 
or 8000 men, is also said to be guarding the moun- 
tain passes leading to Colima. 

St. Domingo. The contest in this island con- 
tinues, apparently with varying success, and it is 
evident that the insurrection is not yet subdued. 

Domestic. The State Constitution formed for Ne- 
veda by the recent Convention has been submitted 
to a vote of the people, and althouga full returns have 
not been made public, there appears little or no 
doubt that it has been rejected by a large majority. 
Opposition to the provision for taxing mining pro- 


perty, is believed to be one cause of the large nega- 
tive vote. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forsian INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool advices are to 
the 6th inst. 

EnGLanp.—It is announced that four fast screw 
gteamers, of 2500 tons each, are to be placed on the 
line between London and New York by the British 
and American Steamship Company, inthe 3d month 
next. 

Prance.—An address to the Emperor was intro- 
duced into the Legislative Body on the 4th inst. and 
was still under discussion. The original draft of 
the address was very pecific in its tone on the 
Polish question, but amendments were subsequent- 
ly introduced expressing great sympathy with Po- 
land, and declaring it expedient to recognize the 
Poles as belligerents. The report of the committee 
appointed on the supplementary credit asked for by 
the government, waraos the Executive against dan- 
gerous entanglements, and advises that an end be 
put to the Mexican expedition as soon 4s the inter- 
est and honor of France will permit. The report 
closes with proposing the adoption of the credit 
bill asked for. ; 

The repairs on the rebel steamer Florida have been 





completed at Brest, and at the last accounts the ves- 
sel was anchored about 200 yards from the U. 8. 
gunboat Kearsarge. It was reported that the Flor- 
ida ig to suil next month, and that it and the Kear- 
sarge will each be accompanied to sea by a French 
war vessel, with an interval of 24 hours between 
their departures. : 

The Memorial Diplomatizue of Paris asserts con- 
fidently that the Archduke Maximilian will accept 
and occupy the Mexican throne. It is said that he is 
expected soon to visit Paris, and then embark for 
Mexico. A New York dispatch of the 23d inst. says 
that an extract of a letter from the Archduke to 
Gen. Almonte in Mexico, is published, stating that 
he does uot hesitate about accepting the crown. 


Denmark. The King has issued a warlike ad- 
dress to his troops. 
Germany. An official paper of Vienna cautions 


the minor German States against precipitate action 
with respect to Denmark, and warns them against 
carrying out any attack. Excitement is said to be 
increasing throughout Germany. 


19th inst., states that over $100,000 worth of pro- 
perty and many lives were lost during the recent 
cold weather oa the Plains. 


an unusual degree, far to the south. 








A dispatch from Leavenworth, Kansas, dated the 




















The cold prevailed to 
By a steamer 
which left Memphis on the 18th, we learn that heavy 
ice had been metin the Mississippi below Vicks- 
burg, and that the Arkansas river was frozen over. 
At New Orleans, for several days prior to the 12th 
inst., the weather had been very cold and wet; 
heavy frosts had occurred; the trees in the city 
were crystallized with ice, and the ground was 
frozen, a circumstance which had not occurred for 
many years previously. It was thought that the or- 
ange trees and ratoon cane were severely i-jured, if 
not destroyed. A private letter of the 10th inst., 
from Indianola, Texas, says that for much of the time 
from the 30th ult. to that date, the weather had been 
cold enough to make ice freely. At Nashville, 
Tenn., early in the month, the thermometer fell to 
13° below zero. 

Judge Advocate General Holt has written to the 
Judge Advocate of the Department of the Ohio, in- 
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forming him that the President holds that the am- 
nesty offered by his proclamation does not extend 
to prisoners of war, nor to prisoners suffering pun- 
ishment under the sentence of military courts, or on 
trial, or under charges for military offences. 

On the 11th inst., General Banks issued a procla- 
mation at New Orleans for an election to be held on 
the 22d of next month, for Governor and other 
State Officers for Louisiana, under the President’s 
amnesty proclamation ; the officers so elected to be 
installed on the 4th of 3rd month. The proclama- 
tion also announces that an election for delegates 
to a Convention to revise the State Constitution, 
will be held on the 4th of 4th month next; the basis 
of representation, the number of delegates and the 
details of election, to be made known in subsequent 
orders. Many of the leading Free State men would 
prefer that the Constitutional Convention should 
precede the election for State officers, believing that 
such acourse would afford better security against any 
insidious attempts to revive slavery in the State; 
but yielding this preference, they will heartily take 
part in the election, for the purpose of obtaining 
faithful and loyal officers. 

The Convention of friends of freedom from the 
Slave States, originally called for the 8th inst., by 
leading anti-slavery men of Missouri, and after- 
wards postponed, is now announced for the 22d of 
next month, at Louisville, Ky. Louisiana is the 
only State which has yet formally elected delegates, 
but devoted friends of the cause are found in all 
of them. An Executive Committee bas been ap- 
pointed, consisting of two members from each of the 
States of Missouri, Kentucky, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Arkansas, Tennessee and Louisiana. 


The United States Direct Tax Commissioners for 
the District of South Carolina, commenced the sale 
of lands forfeited for non-payment of taxes, at Beau- 
fort, on the 18th inst. A number of the freedmen 
were among the purchasers. The President had 
previously issued additional instructions to the 
commissioners, directing them to allow any loyal 
person of twenty-one years old, who has, at any 
time since the occupation by the national forces, 
resided for six months, or now resides upon or cul- 
tivates any lands owned by the United States, to 
enter the same for pre-emption to the extent of one, 
or at the option of the pre-emptor, two tracts of 20 
acres each, at $1.25 per acre; preference being 
given to heads of families and married women 
whose husbands are engaged in the service of the 
United States, or are necessarily absent. Soldiers, 
sailors and marines actually in service or honora- 
bly discharged, are to be permitted to pre- 
empt and purchase one tract, if single, and 
two, if married, in addition to the amount 
a head of a family may obtain under the gene- 
ral privilege for loyal persons. Two-fifths of 
the price must be paid on filing the claim, and 
the residue on receiving the deed. Gen. Saxton is- 
sued a circular before the sale, making known these 
instructions, directing the superintendents, &c., to 
assist the people in availing themselves of this op- 
portunity, and advising the freedmen to lose no time 
in pre-empting their claims nnd preparing their 
grounds, and to be diligent in cultivating them. 

A recent steamer to New York, brought from Hil- 
ton Head, S. C., about 300,000 lbs. of unginned cot- 
ton, raised by free labor on the government planta- 
tions on the sea islands. Upwards of 500,000 lbs. 
in all have been produced. The freed people, as a 
body, have fully maintained themselves, and jn 
addition, from the 3d of 11th mo. last to the 12th 
inst., they had paid into the hands of the Registere 
~ ft Deeds more than $6,000, to be applied to the 
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purchase of tracts of land under the regulations 
above mentioned. 


It is understood that the President has directed 
Gen. Steele to issue an order for an election to be 
held in Arkansas, on the 29th of 3d mo., for State 
officers. Those only are to be allowed to vote who 
take the oath prescribed in the President’s amnesty 
proclamation. A Convention is also to be called te 
modify the State Constitution so as to prohibit 
slavery. A Union Convention, composed of delegates 
from a large portion of the State, met at Little Rock 
on the 9th inst. 

The whole of the U. 8. 6 per cent. Loan of $500,- 
000,000, generally known as “ Fiveetwenties,” has 
been subscrited. The acceptance of subscriptions 
was stopped on the 21st, except those actually in 
transit cn or before that date; and the amount 
offered up to the end of that day exceeded by sever- 
al millions the amount remaining till then unsold. 

Conargss.—The Senate spent considerable time, 
on different days, in the discussion of the resolutions 
of Sumner, of Mass., requiring Senators to take the 
additional oath prescribed by the Act of 7th mo., 
1862, for civil officers ; which was finally passed on 
the 25th, by a vote of 27 to 11. The House amend- 
ment to the joint resolution for a committee to in- 
quire into the conduct of the war, requiring an in- 
vestigation of contracts, was adopted, and the 
resolution passed on the 20th. A bill was intro- 
duced, supplementary to the act prescribing an 
oath of office, precluding the admission of persons 
to the bar of the U.S. Supreme, District, or Cir- 
cuit Courts, unless they first take the prescribed 
oath. A resolution was adopted, requesting the 
Secretary of War to furnish all orders or proclama- 
tions concerning elections issued by military 
authorities in Kentucky and Missouri. 


* 

The House had under consideration the bill to 
amend the internal revenue law, increasing the ex- 
cise duties upon various articles, which finally 
passed on the 25th. The Senate bill to amend the 
Enrolment Act was reported back from the Military 
Committee, with amendments. The appointment of 
a new Standing Committee was authorized, to con- 
sist of five members, and to becalled the Committee 
on a Uniform System of Weights, Measures, and 
Coinage. The Judiciary Committee was instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of organizing a de- 
partment of the government, to be called the De- 
partment of Industry, and to embrace a Bureau of 
Agriculture, a Bureau of Freedmen’s Affairs, a Bu- 
reau of Mines, Minerals, and Mineral Lands, and & 
Bureau of Colonization and Immigration. Several 
bills were introduced, among them one authorizing 
the people of Utah to form a State government ; one 
to create a school fund out of the proceeds of the 
sales of confiscated property ; and one to secure the 
more speedy transmission of the mails. McDowell, 
of Indiana, offered, on the 25th, a series of resolu- 
tions, declaring that the House recognizes the fun- 
damental provisions of the Constitution, which grant 
free speech, the writ of habeascorpus, prevent illegal 
arrests, &c., and that neither the President nor any 
other person can violate those rights; and Edgerton, 
of Indiana, another series, re-affirming the ‘“ Crit- 
tenden Compromise ” as the basis on which the war 
should be conducted, condemning any extraordinary 
assumption of Executive power, &c. ; both of which 
were laid over for debate. The Senate bill author- 
izing the Secretary of the Interior to admit to the 
government hospitals such transient insane persons 
in the District of Columbia as may be found without 
means:-of support, was passed on the 26th, as were 
the Senate’s joint resolutions of thanks to various 
military officers and their armies. 





